THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

It became apparent that Castellio's ideal of toleration
had not perished in the tomb, but had outlived a severe
winter. Now it was to blossom with renewed energy.
The enthusiasts for toleration were not content with the
already published writings of the Master, but sent emis-
saries to Basle to secure those which had been left behind
in manuscript. Having been brought to Holland, these
works were published in the original and in translations,
so that half a century after Castellio's death a collected
edition appeared at Gouda (1612). Thereupon, the
resurrected Castellio became a centre of controversy, and
had for the first time a large circle of disciples. His
influence was widespread, though almost impersonal and
anonymous. Castellio's thoughts lived again in others5
works and others' struggles. The Arminians' famous
advocacy of liberal reforms in Protestantism was mainly
supported by arguments derived from his writings.
When an Anabaptist was being tried for heresy at Chur,
Gantner, a Grisonese preacher, took up the cudgels on
behalf of the accused, and appeared in court with
"Martinius Bellius's" book in his hand. It is probable,
indeed, although documentary evidence of the hypothesis
is lacking, that Descartes and Spinoza were directly in-
fluenced by Castellio's ideas, since Castellio's works were
now so widely read in Holland. However this may be,
the cause of toleration was not espoused by intellectuals
and humanists alone. Gradually it became the cause of
the whole population of the Low Countries, who were
weary of theological disputations and fratricidal wars of
religion. In the Peace of Utrecht, the idea of toleration
became a weapon of statecraft, materializing vigorously
out of the realm of abstraction to take up its abode on
solid earth. The ardent appeal made by Castellio to the
princes, demanding that they should show respect for one
another's opinions, had now been heard by a free people
and embodied in its laws. From this first province of
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